Every duty, even the least duty, involves the 
whole principle of obedience. 
ARCHBISHOP Annette. 


OCTOBER. 


Ho for October! he’s coming! he’s coming! 

Swallows fly southward, the bees cease their 
. humming, 

Leaves red and yellow, air soft and mellow, 

4 this oe old, merry old fellow. 


Bay you he's s sober? Nay, not October, 

Gay as Aurora, first glimpse of the morn; 

Ho for the apple bees! Ho for the evening glees! 
Ho for the husking of ripe yellow corn! 


/ 


Brightly above smiles the radiant sky; 
Dreamy the morning haze, beauty meets every 
gaze, 

Sweet songs of joy on the breezes float by. 


Up on the mountain’s crest light fleecy cloud- 
lets rest, 

Gorgeous the forests crits crimson and gold, 

Squirrels hop all about sorting ripe chestnuts 
out, 

Hide them in coverts they never have told. 


Dear old October, how gladly we greet him. 
Bringing the autumn days all of good cheer, 
Stories at eventide all ’round the fireside; 
Ho for the merriest month of the year! 
Harper's Round Table. 


| For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
_ THE GREAT TEACHER’S WORDS. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


VIII. 


‘ \ Tue Lost SHrep. Luke xv. 3-6. 


’M afraid Alfred Parsons will be expelled 
f “T from our school before long,” said 
: Peggy, as we were sitting by the fire 
one rainy Saturday. 
“What has he been doing?” 
_ “#iverything you can think of. He lies, 
cheats, steals. He’s disrespectful to the teacher, 
he won’t behave in school, and he won’t learn. 
Lately, he’s been playing truant, and I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was sent to the Parental School:” 

“Poor child! I’m sorry for him.” 

Why, he’s just as bad-as can be! If you 
‘only knew him, you wouldn’t be sorry for 
him. Everybody has been patient, because 
he has no mother and a bad home. Why, 
he’s mean, he’s cruel to the little children! 
f you only knew the things he has done, you 
uldn’t pity him.” 

“That is just why I pity him. We don’t 
xactly pity good people, even if they suffer. 


Down by the river’s flow softly the zephyrs blow, . 
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They have their reward in their own hearts. 
Alfred, I take it, does not have even this. 
That is why I pity him. Very likely the Pa- 
rental School may be his salvation. He will 
have kindness there, as well as firmness; and 
he will have less chance to do evil. Besides, 
Peggy, he will have regular and nourishing 
food, and be kept warm and clean. That has 
a good deal to do with any one’s conduct. 
Have you forgotten that Some One loves 
Alfred in spite of his badness?” 

“Oh, I suppose God does,’’ replied my friend 
in low tones. “I don’t» see—how—He can.” 

“Then very likely you will find it difficult 
to believe that Alfred may be loved—even more 
than good boys like Bob and Paul and Phil— 
by the heart that is all love.” 

“Oh, how can that be?” 

“T think your next parable lesson may show. 

“There was once a man who had a great 
many sheep. Among them was one that gave 
more trouble than all the rest of the flock put 
together. It was wild, foolish, heedless. It 
never paid any attention to the shepherd, or 
even to the one who owned it. It was always 
getting into trouble both in and outside the 
fold. It would not follow the shepherd, who 
knew the safe paths from one feeding-ground to 
another. It would not feed with the others, 


but liked to wander away and crop at strange 
plants which might be poisonous or at least 
hurtful. It was quarrelsome,—always inter- 
fering with the other sheep. It was not pleas- 
ant to look at, its coat being a dingy gray, 
almost black, in fact. 

“One eye had been put out in a fight with 
some of its companions, and it limped because 
of an injury to one leg caused by falling from 
a rock ina forbidden flight from the path. 
Take it all in all, it was about as unattractive 
a creature as could be found. 

“One day the foolish thing, watching its 
opportunity, dropped behind the rest of the 
flock, and amused itself by climbing up a 
steep bank where it spied some specially good 
pasturage. 

“ Absorbed in greedy eating, it did not notice 
itself on the brink of a precipice where it fell 
and lay wounded and helpless far below. 

“When the sheep returned to the fold at 
night, and were counted, it was discovered 
that the Black Sheep was missing. 

“Perhaps the caretaker did not mind. This 
sheep had been nothing but a trouble ever since 
it could run about on its long unsteady legs. 
The fold was a more peaceful place without it. 

“But, when the Master came, he at once said, 
‘1 will go out and seek for it.’- Can’t you hear 
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the caretaker say: ‘It isn’t worth going after. 
It is more trouble every day than it is worth. 
Don’t go. _The darkness is falling and a storm 
approaches.’ 

“Can’t you also hear the Master say, ‘Ah! 
if it were your sheep, how differently you would 
feel!’ 

“He starts out in the dark and rain. He 
searches everywhere, calling the foolish creat- 
ure’s name. 

“The icy drops pelt his face with their 
stinging lances, and he is soon drenched to the 
skin. The tempest roars about him, but he 
does not heed it. 

“At last a faint cry comes from far below. 
By the aid of his stout staff and sure foot, little 
by little he makes his way down until he finds 
his lost sheep faintly moaning, crushed and 
bleeding, unable to stir. He lifts it in his 
strong arms with kind, even tender words, and 
places it on his back. He mounts the danger- 
ous path and, struggling against the tempest, 
carries it back to the warm fold. There he 
binds up the broken limb, bathes the bruises 
in healing oil and gives it food. 

“But this is not enough. He calls in his 
friends and neighbors to share his joy, saying 
unto them, ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep which was lost.’ 

“Pegey, dear, isn’t this a picture of God’s 
great love for us? Suppose there wasn’t any 
one to hunt when we are lost in folly and sin? 
Suppose no one went out to save even the 
poorest and the most sinful? 

“Do you know what Jesus said at the end 
of this beautiful parable? 

““T say unto you, that likewise joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons 
that need no repentance.’” 


THE PATH OF PROMPTNESS. 


Know what you’ve got to do first, and then do it; 
What you do, do at once; you never will rue it; 
Let duty direct you, and never pooh-pooh it. 


If your lesson is hard, work hard, and get 
through it; 

If your seam is ill sewn, get a pin and undo it. 

What you do, do at once; you never will rue it. 


If your burden is heavy, then bend your back 
to it; 
’T will not grow the lighter because you eschew it. 
What you do, do at once; you never will rue it. 
The Myrtle. 
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AMERICA’S FIRST INDEPENDENCE 
DAY. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


HE Fourth of July of the year 1776 is not 

the only Fourth of July that marks a 

great epoch in our national history. 

There was one just one hundred years before 

the Declaration of Independence was promul- 

gated,—the Fourth of July, 1676,—which has 
been called our first Independence Day. 

This date is one that our boys and girls 
should remember, for it marks an event of great 
importance in colonial annals. The writers of 
the big books give it less attention than they 
ought; for “Bacon’s Rebellion,” as it is called, 
was the first armed resistance made by the 
colonists to the oppressions of the crown. It 
was a short and frenzied strife, but it was fought 
for a principle. 

At that time Virginia was a little garden 
spot cut out of the American wilderness be- 


tween the ocean and the Blue Ridge. There 
were no large towns. Jamestown was only a 
small hamlet with thirty or forty houses, but 
all along the broad rivers and through the fertile 
valleys the houses of the planters peeped from 
the woods. Nearly forty thousand whites were 
scattered over this region,—well-to-do planters, 
with the state of English nobles in the low- 
lands, higher up the “well-armed house- 
keepers,’’ living in log houses, and on the border 
the pioneer in the stockade forts. 

The governor of the colony was Sir William 
Berkeley, a sturdy Royalist, whose long rule of 
thirty-five years had developed in him a haughty, 
tyrannical disposition. None of the other 
colonial governors were so arbitrary and bigoted 
as this old, gray-headed magnate, who wrote 
to Charles II. of England, from whom he held 
his commission, that he “thanked God there 
were no schools and printing-presses in this 
country, nor shall we have for a hundred years, 
I hope.” 

Berkeley was now a man past seventy, rich 
and pompous, obstinate and despotic, a smiling, 
crafty, yet courteous old cavalier, with an iron 
hand under his glove of velvet. 

War broke out with the Indians, and the goy- 
ernor, owing to the interest he had in the fur 
trade, refused to commission any one to lead a 
force against the savage enemy. A border war 
ran along the whole length of the Potomac, and 
for a year the depredations of the Indians re- 
mained unchecked. At last they became un- 
bearable, and the settlers, under the leadership 
of a gallant young man named Nathaniel Bacon, 
marched against the savages and defeated them. 
For this Berkeley and his partisans declared 
Bacon a rebel. 

The colony sided with Bacon, and the old 
Assembly was disorganized, and a new one was 
formed. Bacon was chosen a member from 
Henrico, and was immediately elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the Virginia forces. But the 
obstinate old governor would not sign his com- 
mission, although he promised to do so if there 
was any further trouble with the Indians. 

The young leader went back to his planta- 
tion on the James, below Richmond; but an- 
other Indian outbreak soon called him and his 
men to arms. This time, after pursuing the 
savages beyond the bounds of the frontier, 
Bacon and his men, flushed with their success, 
marched to Jamestown to demand his com- 
mission. 

There was great excitement in the village that 
afternoon when Bacon and his six hundred well- 
armed “housekeepers” appeared. Nearly every- 
body was on Bacon’s side, for the tyrannical 
old governor was obnoxious for more reasons 
than one. His leniency to the Indians, because 
it meant money in his pocket, was not his only 
offence. 

Whatever else Berkeley was, however, he 
was no coward. When the six hundred 
“vebels’” presented themselves before the 
gubernatorial residence, out rushed the hot- 
headed old cavalier in his silk and velvet and 
lace, the diamonds flashing on the buckles of his 
shoes, and his long white hair falling upon his 
shoulders. 

“Here, shoot me!” he cried angrily. 
fair mark, shoot!” 

But Bacon was as cool and deliberate as the 
old governor was violent. 

“No, may it please your honor,” he said, “we 
will not hurt a hair of your head or of any other 
man’s. We have come for the commission that 
you have so often promised, and now we will 
have it before we go, for we must save our lives 
from the Indians.” 


Le) 


The governor and his council:met with those~ 


There was 


- 


of the burgesses that were present. 


a heated discussion that afternoon, And © 
clamorous voices of the six hundred housekeer 
kept ever demanding, “We will have it, We 1 
have it!” All the burgesses and most f — 
council were in favor of granting the comn 
sion, but Berkeley would do nothing that nig 
Bacon and his men camped on the green. 

The next.morning,—it was the Fourth 
July, 1676,—when the Assembly met, Bat 
himself entered the hall and insisted on hav 
his commission. There is a picture of the you 
leader, in his long boots, his belted doublet ¢ 
Flemish hat, standing before the grave Assemk 
sword in hand, pleading for the people’s rig] 
It was an impressive scene, and Berkeley 3 
compelled. to yield. The burgesses appoin 
Bacon general and commander-in-chief agai 
the Indians, and this appointment was ratif 
by the governor. It was a great victory for 
people, a step forward in the story of liberty 

The Indian troubles ceased, and the peo 
breathed freely again. Unfortunately in a | 
months Bacon died, but his work had b 
accomplished. The spirit of freedom 1 
spoken. A whole century before the color 
finally separated from the mother count 
there was in the hearts of the people this stre 
feeling of resistance to tyranny and oppressi 
The air was full of it, and the beginnings of 
Revolution date from America’s first Indep 
dence Day, July 4, 1676. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AUNT MARIA’S STORY. — 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


1G HIS is such a wet rainy day,” Jv 
sighed, her nose pressed flat agai 
the sitting-room window. “I gu 
the geese are happy to-day,” she added, a: 
big gander went waddling by with a funny 
of importance. 

Judy was visiting in the country, and | 
longed to explore the delights of the orchard 
barn instead of having the rain keep her a p 
oner in the house. ; 

Aunt Maria smiled. “Judy,” she said, “ 
you ever hear of the goose that saved the pig? 

Judy shook her head. ‘It sounds like a stor 
she said wisely, and brought her rocking-ch 
close to her aunt’s. 

“Tt is,” Aunt Maria answered. “T’ll tell j 
about it while I shell peas.”’ So this is the st 
she told as the peas went rattling into the big 
pan and the rain splashed and spattered agai 
the window. 

“Onee, long, long ago” (Judy sighed delig 
edly), “my grandmother went with her husbe 
and two little girls to live in a place where th 
were only woods and no neighbors for mi 
around. And grandfather had to work very hi: 
to cut down the trees and make a place to pl: 
his corn and flax, so that he could have fe 
and clothing for his family. 

“And grandmother worked hard in the hou 
baking and sweeping and spinning, and teach 
her little girls to read and write and sew. § 
had to teach them because there wasn’t a 
school where they could go. 

“And they had a horse and cow and pig, u 
some little wee piggies, and some geese anc 
funny, important old gander. And he and 1 
pig were very good friends. 

“One day, when grandfather was cutting do 
a tree, it fell before he could get out of the w: 
and came crashing down across his leg. He h 
to lie there for hours before he could make gra1 
mother hear him, and come to help. And, wh 
she did, I don’t know how she and the little 2 
ever got the tree off of his leg; but they did, a 
someway they managed to get him into the hou 


= grandmother bound up his leg and 
ade him as comfortable as she could. While 
e was doing that, the little girls cooked some 
pper; for grandmother must ride at once for 
doctor to set grandfather’s leg, ee it was 
ready growing dusk. 


'“She was afraid in the woods, too, when it , 


mew dark; but she was a brave woman, and she 
new it had to be done. 

“Just before the supper was ready a terrible 
quawking and hissing began out at the shed, 
md then stamping and squealing and a dreadful 
proar, but above it all she could hear the 
ander. 

“Grandmother snatched up the rifle and 
urried to the door to see what was causing the 
ommotion, for quite often wild-cats came prowl- 
agaround. But this was no wild-cat, Judy, this 
ras a big bear!” (Judy gasped.) 

“Grandmother screamed and ran right out. 
he forgot to be afraid, She was thinking of the 
oor animals inside the shed and the little tender 
igs nearest the door. 

“But, as she came cloger, she saw the strangest 
ight! There was the old gander defending his 
riend, the pig! He kept just out of reach of the 
ear’s paws, but he hissed and squawked and 
eat the air with his powerful wings until the 
ear didn’t know what to do, because, no mat- 
1 which way he turned, there was the gander. 

“When he heard grandmother, he turned; 
ut, just as he took a step toward her, growling 
ith rage, grandmother fired, and down he went, 

great furry heap. Grandfather and the little 
irls were pretty glad when she came running 
ack, and they found she wasn’t hurt. And 
yeren’t they surprised when she said she had 
illed a bear! 

“Tn the midst of all their talk and excitement 
e man who lived beyond them in the woods 
ide up. He was on his way to the little settle- 
lent; and, when he heard about grandfather’s 
ecident, he rode away very fast to bring the 
octor. So grandmother didn’t have to take the 
g, lonesome ride through the forest. And, 
hen the doctor came, he brought a young man 
o work for grandmother until grandfather’s leg 
well.” 

“And what did they do with the bear?” 
udy asked eagerly. 

'“He made them lots of good meals,’ Aunt 
faria answered; “for bear meat is good, you 
mow. And they made a lovely warm rug out 
f his skin. Don’t you think, Judy, that the 
ander was a brave old fellow to fight so hard 
or the pig?” 


indow. Absalom, the gander, was still parad- 
agin the rain. Judy watched him a moment, 
1en turned quickly. 

“But, auntie,” she said earnestly, “Te saved 
he horse and cow and the little piggies, too.” 
Her auntie nodded. 

“And grandfather and grandmother and the 
wo little girls?” 

“JT shouldn’t wonder,” Aunt Maria said. 


KA. JOT every human being can give the 
world a noble book. Not many men 
: and women can leave behind them a 
oble statue or painting or symphony. But 
very one can leave the world one great gift,— 
gift of a noble life, the most truly valuable 
that any community or State can re- 
ave. _—Forward. 


J E who will not accept orders has no right 
to give them; he who will not serve has 
no right to command; he who cannot 
silence has no right to speak. 


Judy nodded absently, and walked to the ~ 
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Observation —activity of both eyes and ears. 
Horace Mann. 


THE CLOVER. 


Somn sing of the lily and daisy and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the summer time 
throws 

In the green, grassy lap of the medder that lays 

Blinkin’ up at the skies through the sunshiny 
days; 

But what is the lily and all of the rest 

Of the flowers to a man with a heart in his breast, 

That was dipped brimmin’ full of the honey and 
dew 

Of the sweet clover blossoms his babyhood knew! 


I never set eye on a clover field now, 

Or fool round a stable, or climb in the mow, 

But my childhood comes back just as clear and 
as plain 

As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again; 

And I wander away in a barefooted dream 


Where I tangle my toes in the blossoms that’ 


gleam 
With. the dew of the dawn of the morning of love 
Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m weeping 

above. 


And so I love clover—it seems like a part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; 

And, wherever it blossoms, oh, there let me bow 

And thank the good God as I’m thanking Him 
now. 

And I pray to Him still for the strength when I 
die 

To go out in the clover and tell it good-bye; 

And lovingly nestle my face in its bloom, 

While my soul slips away on a breath of perfume. 

James Wurrcoms RIbpy. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ADVENTURES OF WHETE PAW. 


BY WILLIAM T. MCELROY, JR. 


Part II. 


HE sun was not more than half-way 
above the horizon before White Paw 
was out of his bed and trotting about 

through the garden, as though he was owner 
of the world. There was not a Cock-a-doodle- 
doo or a Bow-wow in sight’ or hearing, so 
White Paw prepared himself for a genuinely 
good time. 

Every kitten must have its first mouse, 
and White Paw was now coming to his. His 
run did not last long this time, and, long before 
he was beginning to feel tired, he found him- 
self facing the walls of an old barn, in which, 
judging from the exterior, nothing had lived 
for years. But, where nothing lives, there is 
the paradise of mice and rats. Such was the 
old barn, And dozens and scores of the little, 
sleek-haired animals were continually scam- 
pering about on the floors and lofts of the old 
building. 

White Paw entered by the wide-open door, 
and looked about. There was nothing in sight 
but old boards and straw, and, as these were 
uninteresting to White Paw, who wanted 
nothing but adventures, he soon turned and 
started out again. But by this time he felt 
a new sensation, which thrilled his whole being, 
and which, although he had already started 
through the doorway, impelled him to turn 
back again to explore the mysterious place. 
He was less than half-way across the barn- 
floor when he saw a small creature spring 
suddenly from a crack almost beneath his 
feet, and dash away out of sight. Ah! now 
it was explained. White Paw did not know 
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what the creature was, but immediately he 
felt that this was the cause of all his new and 
strange sensations. 

He crouched near the crack and waited. 
He did not have to wait long. Almost before 
he got into position another of the creatures 
ran out of the floor, and he pounced upon it. 
A short struggle, and all was over, and the 
victor stood looking down upon his victim 
with a grim cat-smile on his face. He had 
gotten his breakfast in the approved fashion, 
and it was, indeed, an experience. 

There is one more adventure of White Paw’s 
which I must tell you before I close. . Our 
adventurous kitten, like all others, was very 
fond of milk, and many were the efforts he 
made to steal it. But usually he had no 
success. One time, however, he got more 
than he wanted. 

On one of his exploring tours he strayed into 
the kitchen, just at a time when the cook was 
out, and, as every one knows, this is a very 
dangerous time for a kitten. It was so with 
him, for he had bi gotten inside before - 
trouble began. 

The first thing that caught his eye as he 
entered was a large crock, covered with a thin 
board and placed on a bench within easy reach. 
He sprang upon the bench and put his paw 
on one end of the board, then started to step up 
on it. His weight at once tipped it on one end, 
and, turning clear over, it struck White Paw 
a smart rap on the head then fell to the floor 
with a tremendous clatter. 

At first he wanted to leap down and run 
away, but just then a strong whiff of rich, 
warm milk came to him from the uncovered 
vessel, and what kitten could withstand such an 
odor as that?» White Paw’s whiskers quivered, 
and all his fright was gone in an instant. With- 
out a thought of anything but milk, he gathered 
his lithe little body together and sprang in a 
heap on the edge of the crock. 

But, like the old witch in the fairy book, he 
had no sooner done the bad deed than he was 
sorry for his badness. And good reason had 
he, too. The edge of the crock was less than a 
quarter of an inch wide, and, as soon as he 
landed upon it, White Paw knew. that he could 
not stay there. But it was too late now to 
repent. The impetus of his spring still carried 
him on, and heels over head, flat on his back, 
he landed in the very centre of the crock. Was 
the milk good? White Paw never stopped to 
inquire, but, with a terrible squall, sprang from 
the crock to the floor, shook himself twice, 
then shot through the door as if all the dogs in 
the country were right at his heels. 

And something was after him. Only two 
steps behind him came the cook brandishing 
a broom that looked as large to White Paw 
as did Fee-fo-fum’s two-handed club to Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer. Whew! this was the worst 
ever. 


It is time now for us to bid- farewell to White 
Paw. I, for one, am sorry that it is so; but 
the Editor says that it is, and so it must be. 
Perhaps you would like to hear about the won- 
derful scrapes—and I assure you they are 
many—that this kitten, which had begun life 
at such a fast pace, got into, and I am sure I 
should like to tell you of them, but I cannot. 
So, hoping that your own little White Paw or 
Black Paw, or Pussy or Tom or whatever he 
or she may be, may never be as mischievous as 
this one, I will say good-bye to all my little 
readers. . 

Your sincere friend, 


Wuitr Paw’s Owner. 


The End. 
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The object of oratory alone is not truth, but 
persuasion. MACAULAY. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“THE NARROW WAY.” 
BY GLADYS BULKLEY. 


Auone the path of life I stray, 
Trying to find the “narrow way”; 
Many a sign and many a name, 
But never two are just the same. 


The Catholic says, “By the Pope’s decree 

The gates of heaven will open to thee.” 

The Church of England, “Believe but the creed, 
For the entrance to heaven, ’tis all you need.” 


Baptists ery, “’Tis by the water’s grace, 
If in the kingdom you find a place.” 
The Quaker says, “Cast form away, 
And in thy chamber watch and pray.” 


Why must the signs so different be? ad 


They only vex and worry me. 
Oh, fellow-traveller, can you say 
Which road doth lead to the “narrow way’? 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HIGHLAND LASS. 
(After Robert Spencer Lowell.) 


BY FRANK E. CHANNON. 


“Snort through the staff or the halliard, 
But ever we raised thee anew, 
And ever aloft on the highest roof 
The flag of England flew.” 


It was the last day of the siege of Lucknow. 
For long weeks the wearied British soldiers 
had stood at their posts almost night and day, 
and now, utterly exhausted, they still stood 
there, grim and defiant, still presenting that 
same bold front to their relentless foe, but 
well knowing that another twenty-four hours 
must end it all. Of food there was little, 
and of water less. A few quarts, tepid and 
bad-smelling, remained in the hands of the 
surgeons for the use of the wounded. 

The powder stench hung heavy over that 
desperate battle-ground, and the steady “pick, 
pick,” of the enemy could be distinctly heard 
in the tunnels below, as he burrowed yet lower. 


‘Mine, aye, and counter-mine.” 


Inside the Residency were huddled together 
the women and children, the wounded and the 
sick. The Red Cross of merey flew over that 
pitiable, helpless group; but the shot and shell 
spared them not, for the Indian rebels spared 
neither woman nor child. They regarded 
neither the laws of man nor God. To give 
up was to invite worse than death. The cries 
of the murdered non-combatants of Cawnpore 
and Delhi rang too loudly in their ears. Sur- 
render was out of the question. It was fight, 
fight, fight it out to the bitter end, and that 
end loomed very near now, for it was the last 
day of the siege of Lucknow. A final blast 
and roar from their hidden mines, a final rush 
of dark-skinned, maddened fanatics, and all 
would be over. The soldier knew it, the 
colonel knew it, the general knew it. Only 
the wounded, the women, and children were 
kept in ignorance, for why let them taste of 
the bitterness of death before they must? 

Yet many of the soldiers’ wives knew it. 
The desperate state of affairs could not be con- 
cealed from them, and one there was, the wife 
of a Highland corporal,—a young slip of a 
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girl—who lay raving in the delirium of fever. 
They soothed and comforted her as best they 
could, but always her mind wandered back 
to the hills and dales of her own bonnie Scot- 
land, and by her side was an English lass, 
whose thoughts wandered away to the winding 
lanes and cool fields of her own beautiful 
Devon. The scorching rays of the relentless 
Indian sun struck down upon them, and they 
gasped and longed for one cool draught of 
spring water and the gentle touch of a cooling 
breeze. The roar of battle sounded all around 
them, and the fumes of powder and smoke 
drifted past them as they lay exhausted in the 
improvised hospital in the Residency. 

The Scottish lass had sunk into a troubled 
sleep, when suddenly she almost leaped to her 
feet, her eyes starting in wild expectancy. 

“Dinna ye hear them?” she cried. “The 
Hielanders! The MHielanders! We’re saved! 
We’re saved!” 

The women gathered about her in pitying 
sympathy. 

“Poor girl, she’s raving again,” they whis- 
pered together. And then they tried to soothe 
and comfort her. 


“Lie down again, Jessie,” one of them said 
“Lie ye down and get rested.” " : 
“The slogan! The slogan! I ken it we 
’Tis the McGregor’s. Oh, dinna ye hear it? 
The sound of her voice had reached the me 

in the nearest battery, as they fought gri 
behind their guns. They stopped for a brie 
moment, and stared toward her. 

Alas! the sound of no screeching pipe broks 
upon the air, only the roar of shot and shell 
and the groans of the wounded. 

“She’s raving,’ the colonel mutterec 
“Stand to your guns, boys. Fight it out!” 

But the girl cried again, and the high trebl 
of her voice sounded above the din of bat 
tle. , 

“The slogan’s done; but winna ye hear ; 
noo, the Campbells are comin’? The Camp 
bells are comin’!”’ 

Again there was a brief attention from th 
men in the battery, and again they straine 
their ears for the faintest sound that should tel 
them help was coming. ~ 


“We heard the roar and the rattle afar, 
But the pipes we could not hear; 
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Every Other Sunday. 


So the men plied their work of hopeless war, 
And knew that the end was near.” 


“Crazy,” they muttered, and turned again 
to their guns. 

And then, far off in the distance, there came 
the sound, the faint sound of a thrilling, cease- 


less beat. Nearer and nearer it came, louder 
and louder it sounded. The soldiers heard 
it now. 


“The bagpipes! The bagpipes!” the hoarse 
shout rang down the line. “The Highlanders! 
The Highlanders!’’ And, through that dense 
sereen of smoke and mist that hung over the 
field of battle, there suddenly appeared clothes 
of red and gleams of steel. The Highland 
slogan rang out above the din and hubbub of 
strife, and, with a roar and shout, the gallant 
Campbell Highlanders charged down upon their 
dusky foe with the cold steel. 

“We're saved! We’re saved!” the cry 
rang out from the besieged; and, with an answer- 
ing shout, they dashed forward to join hands 
with their rescuers. 

Lucknow was relieved! Havelock and his 
gallant Highlanders had fought their way in, 
and the garrison was saved. 

The quick ears of the delirious girl had caught 
the sound of her native pipes, while yet they 
were far away, and now the men, with waving 
bonnets, crowded around her, cheering and 
shouting. 


“And the piper’s ribbons and tartan streamed, 
Marching round and round our line; 
And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played Auld Lang Syne.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SHARED TEDDY BEAR. 


BY GERTRUDE WINHAM FIELDER. 


wv OU can get ’em for eighty-nine cents, 
i cause my mother saw ’em.” 
“But they’re awful wéeny!”’ 

“Well, a weeny one is better’n none, isn’t it?”’ 

“T s’pose so.” 

“You know it is, Annie May Cook. Now let 
me think. Two in eight is four, and two in 
nine is four and a half; that’ll be forty-five 
cents for me, ’cause I’m one day older than you, 
Annie May, and forty-four for you. Now, 
how’ll we get it?” 

“You think, Lottie.’ 

“You’ve got to think, too, Annie May, and 
don’t you think you haven’t.” 

“[ve got four cents saved,” said Annie 
May, slowly, ‘‘but I’m goin’ to buy a new hair 
ribbon, a pink’”’ 

“Which you’d rather have, a hair ribbon or a 
bear?” demanded Lottie. 

“Oh, a bear,’ answered Annie May, “but’”— 

“Well then, you’ve only got forty more 
cents to get. Who cares for an old hair ribbon?” 
said Lottie, with such a decided tone that 
Annie May put all visions of a bright pink 
ribbon out of her mind. 

“Now I haven’t got a cent,—not one single 
cent,”’ continued Lottie, “but Ill a it some- 
how. You see if I don’t.” 

“Lottie, Lottie,’ just then called a voice. 

Lottie looked up at the window. 

“T’m here, Miss Jones,’’ she answered. 

“Vl give you five cents if youll go on an 
errand for me up to Bailey’s, and get back 
inside of ten minutes,’’ said Miss Jones, the 
busy dressmaker. 

“There, what did I tell you?” cried Lottie, 
triumphantly, dashing up the steps. “Now 
we’re even!” 

Annie May Cook and Lottie Brown lived in 
a large apartment house just across the hall 
from each other, and, while they had all the 


food and all the clothes they needed, there was 
no money for extras, and a Teddy Bear was 
considered by their parents an “extra.” 


Annie May and Lottie did not agree with . 


their parents, so Lottie, who was an extremely 
bright child for her five years, had thought of 
this plan. She and her most particular friend, 
Annie May, would earn a Teddy Bear, and 
share it with each other. 

It wasn’t long before every one in the house 
became interested in the mad race after the 
Teddy Bear. 

Lottie’s fund grew by jumps. It was never 
less than a five-cent piece, and once it was a 
dime that she added to her bear fund, and 
then for several days she got nothing, while 
poor, little, plodding Annie May added to her 
store penny by penny, slowly but surely. 

It was wonderful how many things people 
did want done, and were willing to pay for! 

Did two little girls ever work as hard as 
Lottie and Annie May, I wonder; but every 


day brought the vision of the Teddy Bear. . 


nearer and nearer. 

“Who'll be the first one to take our Teddy 
to bed?” Annie May asked Lottie, hoping 
in her inmost soul Lottie would be generous 
enough to say, ‘‘ You, Annie May, ’cause you’re 
the youngest.” But, instead, Lottie had said, 
“The one what gets their money all earnt first,— 
that’s the one!”” And of course, Annie May saw 
the justice of it. 

One morning Lottie opened her door at the 
same moment Annie May opened hers. ‘ Mine’s 
got,” screamed Lottie. ‘“‘So’s mine,’ cried 
Annie May. “Now, what’ll we do?” 

“Go buy our bear of course. Come on,” 
answered Lottie. 

Down the street they skipped, hand and hand, 
and into the first store they came to. 

“We have come for a Teddy Bear,’’ announced 
Lottie to the clerk. 

‘“‘Where’s your money?” asked the girl. 


Whereupon, Lottie handed up her wee 
pocketbook and Annie May hers. 
“There isn’t money enough here,” snapped 


the clerk. Perhaps she snapped because there 
were so many pennies to count. 

“There’s eighty-nine cents,” said Lottie, 
stoutly, while Annie May trembled, ‘and my 
mother says you can get them for that,’ con- 
tinued Lottie. 

“Well, you can’t here,” said the clerk. 

only carry dollar and a half ones. 
better go to a cheaper place!” 
- Into five stores went Lottie and Annie May, 
but in all of them they got the same answer. 
So two unhappy and discouraged little girls 
plodded homeward. 

The first one to catch sight of their tearful 
faces, and to listen to their tale of woe, was 
Miss Jones, the dressmaker. : 

“Cheer up,” said she. “I’m going to town 
to-morrow. Give me your money and I will 
guarantee to bring you home a bear. [’m 
good on bargains, and I pride myself I know 
one when I see it.”’ 

“Oh, thank you,” said Lottie, brightening 
up instantly, while Annie May said, “Oh, I’m 
so glad. I’m so tired of earning money, Miss 
Jones.” 

That night, after the children were in bed and 
asleep, Miss Jones canvassed the block. 

To each person she said the same thing, 
which was, ‘“‘ Here these two children have been 
working like busy bees for a Teddy Bear, and 
I don’t believe one can be bought for any such 
amount as they’ve got.” 

“T saw some,” said Lottie’s mother, 
T’ll admit they were not much to look at.” 

“Well, what I propose,” continued Miss Jones, 
“is that each one of us grown-ups in this house 
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“but 


contribute five cents apiece to this bear fund. 
There are fourteen of us, and that’ll make 
seventy cents added to their eighty-nine, 
which makes one dollar and fifty-nine. That 
leaves nine cents over for a bit of ribbon for 
his neck. Now, what. do you think? But, 
remember, it’s to be a secret from the children.” 

Everybody agreed of course. 

The next afternoon, as Miss Jones stepped 
from the car, there were Lottie and Annie 
May waiting—just as she knew they would be. 

“Yes, I brought him in my arms all the way, 
though I did feel like a goose,” laughed Miss 
Jones; “but I knew you’d want him just as 
soon as you could get him. What do you 
think of my bargain?” 

“Oh!” said Lottie, and “Oh, Oh!” 
Annie May. 

Then Lottie whispered to Annie May: 

“You can take him to bed to-night, Annie 
May, ’cause you’re the youngest!” 


said 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


Tuy drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheatfields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find, in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows, 
They gather the earliest snowdrops 
And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


They toss the new hay in the meadow; 
They gather the elder-bloom white; 

They find where the dusky grapes purple 
In the soft-tinted October light. 

They know where the apples hang ripest, 
And are sweeter than Italy’s wines; 

They know where the fruit hangs the thickest 
On the long, thorny blackberry-vines. 


They gather the delicate seaweeds, 
And build. tiny castles of sand; 

They pick up the beautiful seashells— 
Fairy barks that have drifted to land. 
They wave from the tall, rocking tree-top 

Where the oriole’s hammock-nest swings; 
And at night-time are folded in slumber 
By a song that a fond mother sings. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And so from these brown-handed children 
Shall grow mighty rulers of state. 


’ The pen of the author and statesman— 


The noble and wise of the land— 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
M. H. Krout, in the Epworth Herald. 


. For Every Other Sunday. 


BABY ALICE’S GAME OF HIDE-AND- 
SEEK. 


BY HARRIET M, LORING. 


NE day Baby Alice played a game of 


hide-and-seek in such a droll and un- | 


expected way that I am going to tell 
you all about it. 

It was papa who first taught her how to play 
hide-and-seek. One time when they were 
having a merry frolic together, papa said: 
“Now, Alice, let us have a game of hide-and- 
seek. Run and hide away where papa can’t 
see you, and keep as still as a mouse. When 
papa calls, you must not answer or make a 
bit of noise, and it will take me a long, long 
time to find you, Baby Alice, I’m sure!” 

Little Alice dearly loved a nice frolic with 
her papa, and she was quite ready to play this 
new game. So she trotted off at once to find a 
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>) hiding-place, and by and by, when papa called, 


“Tm coming!” Baby Alice was snugly stowed 
away out of sight. As papa went about search- 
ing in every nook.and corner, he said aloud: 
“T wonder where has Alice gone! Where can 
she be!” And what do you think! Alice 
poked her little brown curly head out from 
behind the great arm-chair in the corner, and 
piped out, ‘Here me am!” 

Papa laughed merrily at Alice’s way of 
playing hide-and-seek. Alice laughed merrily, 
too, and thought she was playing the right 
way, I suppose. You see, she was such a little 
tot she did not quite understand what papa 
had told her. 

“Oh, but you must not tell me where you 
are,” explained papa. ‘You must wait until 
I find you.” By this time Alice had crawled 
from her hiding-place behind the big arm-chair. 

“Now, let’s try again,” he said. “Run and 
hide, and remember, Alice, keep very still, 
and if any one calls, don’t answer or make any 
noise. You must keep as quiet as a little 
mouse, you know!” 

Alice understood this time. After a few 
minutes, when the patter of little feet were no 
longer to be heard, papa began to hunt once 
more. And this time Baby Alice kept so, very 
still, if papa hadn’t spied a bit of her little 
white dress peeping from behind the tall Jap- 
anese umbrella-stand in the front hall, I am 
sure I don’t know how long it would have taken 
him to find her! : 

“Well, well!” said papa. ‘Here she is! I 
think Alice knows how to play hide-and-seek, 
now; and isn’t this a fine game!”” And Baby 
Alice thought so, too. 

It was one day not long after she learned to 
play this game, which all -you children love so 
well, that Alice played again, and ’twas the 
queerest little game of hide-and-seek you ever 
heard of. 

Who played with her? Well, it was not papa, 
for he was not at home all day. And mamma 
was so busy sewing that morning, and Rosa, 
the maid, was so busy at work in the kitchen, 
you never would think they could stop a single 
minute to have a game of hide-and-seek with 
any little girl—no, not even with Baby Alice! 

In the mean time little Alice was in a fa- 
yorite corner of the dining-room, playing with 
Dinah, her doll, while Peter, the black cat, sat 
near by on a nice, soft rug, winking and blinking. 

By and by some one called, “Alice! Baby 
Alice! I want you here a minute, dear!”? It was 
mamma’s voice, and she called two or three 
times over. But, strange to say, no answer 
came. Then mamma went into the dining- 
room, but Baby Alice was not to be seen or 
heard. 

Stepping quickly into the kitchen, she said, 
“Rosa, do you know where Baby Alice has 
gone?” But Rosa did not know. She hadn’t 
“set eyes’’ on her for the last half hour. ‘“ Well,” 
said mamma, “we must try to find her this 
very instant. JI don’t know where she can be!” 

And, dear me, in her hiding-place close by, 
Baby Alice kept as still as a little mouse all the 
while. 

Mamma and Rosa went through all the rooms 
in the house,—upstairs and downstairs,—but 
they did not find any little girl. They called, 
“Alice, Alice! Where are you?” | Still no 
answer came. 

“She must be in the house somewhere,” 
said mamma, as she and Rosa went back into 
the kitchen again, to discuss where they could 
search further. ‘‘But I don’t see how she 
can be so far away she doesn’t hear us calling 
her. It is very puzzling, I think.” Then, 
“suddenly she exclaimed. ‘“Why-ee-ee! Rosa, 
do look over there under that table!” 


And sure enough, there was Baby Alice and 
Dinah, the doll, and Peter, the black cat,—every 
one of them hiding away and keeping as still 
“as little mice” in the clothes basket under the 
kitchen table, waiting for mamma and Rosa 
to find them! 


LAST FLOWERS. 


A HANDFUL of wild asters, 
Of paly, purple bloom! 

Not theirs rose-flush of beauty, 
Nor haunting, sweet perfume. 


Yet, out from wood and meadow, 
We seize and hold them fast: 

Of all the year’s fair treasures 
Dearest, because the last. 


And well, star-name and semblance 
They bear, by mystic sign 
To give, for drear days coming, 
Hope’s promises divine 
Emilye A. Braddock, in the Sunday-School 
Times. 


Newspapers are the world’s mirrors. 
James ELxIs. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FLUTTER. 


BY MRS. DENIS B. COOPER. 


AZEL sat on the high seat of the farm 
wagon and watched old Kate and Doll 
as they stood stamping in the driveway; 

for they, too, were waiting for Hazel’s brother- 
in-law, Mr. Gray, to put in the heavy grain 
sacks and drive to town. 

Hazel was to stay in town awhile; for they 
were to visit*a sick friend, and the basket which 
she was carefully holding was filled with 
jellies and fruit. When the last heavy sack 
was lifted in, and the end board fastened, Mr. 
Gray went into the cellar and brought up several 
squabs to add to the dainties. 

“Oh, how lovely!”’ exclaimed Hazel as Mr. 
Gray placed them in the wagon. ‘How 
awful to kill them!” 

“T never part with them except for the sick,” 
returned he. ‘That is why there are so many,” 
he added, as a flock of white pigeons arose like 
a cloud as they drove out of the wide gateway, 
where the pigeons were eating grain that had 
dropped from a wagon load of corn. “Mrs. 
Peters is very ill,” he continued, “and we are 
hoping that these squabs will tempt her appe- 
tite.’’ 

Hazel said no more, for she was soon busy 
with the sights along the road. When they 
returned, it was near dinner time, and her sister 
came to the door and asked her to run into the 
cellar and bring up a can of cherries. 

When Hazel reached the cellar, it looked 
quite dark after being in the bright sunlight, 
and she fancied she heard a scary noise. 

“Now, Hazel Alton,’ she said to herself, 
“vou needn’t be a bit scared, for there is a 
screen in the cellar door, and not even a cat 
could get in.” 

She started bravely towards the fruit shelves, 
but stumbled, and nearly fell over some tubs 
that lay in her path. 

Just then something gave a great flutter, 
and, with her heart still fluttering, Hazel looked 
down toward it and found that it was a beauti- 
ful white squab. 

“OQ-oh!” she cried. And stooping, she care- 
fully lifted it in her arms and ran with it to 
her sister. 

“Husband must have missed it,” said Mrs. 


Gray, taking it tenderly. “It escaped from 
the cage, and the poor thing is wounded. Its 
leg is broken, and it fluttered away to hide.” 

“Oh, what shall we do with it? Shall we 
doctor it?” asked Hazel. 

“Tf you wish. You may make some splints 
from strawberry boxes, and I will get some 
linament, and we will bind it up.” 

Hazel, who lived in the great city of Chicago, 
had never owned a pet, and, after the little bird 
was bound up, she called it her own and tended 
it for weeks. She kept it in the granary, and 
she named it Flutter; for she said that, if it 
had not fluttered so, she would not have found 
it, and it might have starved. 

The next fall, when she left for her home in 
the city, it was so tame and she loved it so, 
that it seemed too bad that two such good 
friends should be parted. So, when she entered 


the train with Mr. Gray, she carried on her arm 


a basket in which, safely housed for his journey, 
was a well-contented Flutter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE COCOANUT FESTIVAL. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


HE fishermen, their wives and little ones, 
had gathered in hundreds to keep the 
Cocoanut Festival, which takes place 

just after the rainy season in India. These 
simple folk love the sea, and they feel that 
they ought to present gifts to the great ocean, 
which has for so many years given them food 
for their children and themselves. 

For two entire days their time is given up to 
this celebration, and they all put on their 
holiday attire, for they think that the sea will 
be pleased with their homage and devotion to 
her. 

“Be good to us, be good to us,” they chant, 
waving their hands and dancing in a long line 
up and down the sandy Indian beach, full of 
pleasure at the holiday season. 

“Do not be angry with us, do not be angry 
with us,”. they sing, as they hold in their hands 
large, perfect cocoanuts just ripe and juicy 
for eating. 

“Give us plenty of fish, plenty of fish,’’ cry 
the children, all excitement, as they wave fran- 
tically lovely garlands of flowers over their 
heads, and then they laugh and talk gayly to 
each other. 

Finally, the full moon rises in all her glory 
across the water. Now is the sacred moment! 
With bare feet and short skirts the women rush 
forth into the swirling waters, and toss the ripe 
cocoanuts into the great waves, a peace offer- 
ing to the faithful waters which have given 
them food to eat. 

Then the children run out as far as they dare, 
and fling their bright garlands onto the water, 
another tribute to Neptune for her many 
gifts. 

Full of joy and happiness, they all watch 
the cocoanuts and the flowers until-they are 
carried far out into the ocean, while the full moon 
rises higher and higher. 


Be tse. thy youth so that thou mayst 
have comfort to remember it when it 
hath forsaken thee, and not sigh and 
grieve at the account thereof. Whilst thou 
art young, thou wilt think it will never have 
an end; but behold, the longest day hath his 
evening, and that thou shalt enjoy it but once, 
it never returns again; use it therefore as the 
springtime, which soon departeth, and wherein 
thou oughtest to plant and sow all provisions 
for a long and happy life. 
Sir W. Raleigh, to his Son. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir is not often that we take a whole page for 
a picture, but this we shall do now and then, in 
the present volume. The subjects will be 
selected from various sources, and occasionally 
we shall draw on engravings used many years 
ago when Every Other Sunday began its career. 
They are too good to be buried in forgetfulness. 
Like excellent sermons, they are worth repeat- 
ing. The one in this number of our paper, 
“The Holy Family,’ by Defregger, appeared 
so long ago that we doubt if many readers will 
recall it. Who will write telling us something 
about the artist, where he was born, and when 
he lived? 

Looking down upon us is the face of the Christ 
Child. This reminds us of the new book for 
the youngest in the Sunday School, just pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
entitled “Children of the Bible: Kindergarten 
Lessons leading to the Christ Child.” This is 
something, in form and substance, different 
from any manual so far offered for use in school 
or at home. The editor feels that he is bestow- 
ing a real kindness to all who wish something 
that will be interesting and helpful to childhood. 
Here are suggestions to teachers, capital ren- 
derings of the Bible stories, references to Parallel 
Stories, choice pictures illustrating each lesson, 
poetry that is happy in application, and memory 
verses from the Scriptures. 

In an entertaining way, as well as instructive, 
we are told about Miriam, Moses, Ishmael, 
Joseph, The Little Maid of Israel, Samuel, 
Dayid and Goliath, Joash, Josiah, John. Then 
there are several chapters given to the birth 
and boyhood of Jesus. The twenty pictures 
which are found in the manual for the teacher 
are printed separately for the children to put 
in an album. Information about all -these 
details can be obtained by writing to the pub- 
lishers. 

More and wiser attention is now given to 
the needs of the youngest children in our 
Sunday Schools. They really require, for their 
best education, a distinct treatment. In the 
opening and closing exercises of the Sunday 
School, these youngest members ought certainly 
to join. They are a very important and cher- 
ished part. But, when it comes to the teaching, 
they are entitled to a place by themselves, and 
with particular instruction often quite different 
from that which prevails in the school as a 
whole. 


The children of to-day will be the architects of 
our country’s destiny. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


CURIOUS CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


HE Emperors of China are required by 
their ancient customs to take a close 
interest in agriculture. Every year the 

Emperor with his own hands, grasps the plough 
handle and drives the first furrow. Every year 
he or some member of his family plants a mul- 
berry-tree, a custom which has special reference 
to the silk-worms for which China is famous. 
At the beginning of each spring the first radish 
and young shoots of the lettuce are presented to 
the Dowager Empress, who solemnly tastes them. 
As she does so, all the ladies of the court express 
a wish for national prosperity. Their words 

‘are taken up by the attendants, and echoed and 
re-echoed by every inmate of the palace until 
it rises in a great volume of sound that can be 
heardafar. Then Her Majesty utters a wish that 
the sap may rise in such abundance as to insure 
a fruitful year, 
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AFTER ENTHUSIASM IS. GONE. 


HERE are times in every life when the 
soul stands on the clear heights, and 
no task seems to be too difficult to the 

boundless enthusiasm of the moment. But 
what is to be done when the soul has descended 
into the plains and the enthusiasm is gone 
and the task remains? Only to go on bravely, 
trusting to the clearer vision on the mountain 
top, and making faithful performance fill the 
place of enthusiasm. The mountain and the 
plain has each its place in Christian life,—the 
mountain for the clear vision ahead, the lowly 
road along the plain for the actual performance 
of the journey.—Selected. - 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


ABOUT JAMESTOWN. 


1. Wuat event does the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion commemorate? 

2. Is the present city of Jamestown located 
on the same spot that the first settlement was? 

8. For whom was the place and the river 
on which it is situated named? For whom 
the State? 

4. Had there been any other attempts to 
establish colonies on the shores of Virginia 
before the one that settled at Jamestown? 

5. Who was Virginia Dare? 

6. What trade was introduced into Virginia 
in 1619? : 


7. Why do the people of New England have . 


a common interest with the people of Virginia 
in one of the prominent men of the first colony 
at Jamestown? 


Answers 
To questions published September 15, 1907. 


1. Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Rousseau, Diaz, 
Bonheur, 

From the little village where these artists 
lived and worked. It was not really a school, 
but simply a colony of artists. 

2. 1. Landing of Julius Cesar. 2. Landing 
of Hengst and Horsa, first successful Teutonic 
invasion, marking the advent of the Anglo- 
Saxon. 8. Landing of Augustine, later Saint 
Augustine, bringing Latin Christianity into 
England. 4. Landing of William the Con- 
queror, introducing the Feudal System. 5. 
Landing of William of Orange, inaugurating 
modern England. 

3. In the annual message of President Monroe 
to Congress in 1823. 

4. Bologna. 

5. Scotland. 

6. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 

7. Pinckney was made minister to France in 
1796. The Directory, however, refused to 
recognize him, but hinted that money paid 
by the United States might have a favorable 
effect. ‘To this proposal of the French Pinck- 
ney made the reply in question. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA V. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 

My 8 is an article. 

My 2, 3, 7, 4, is a wind instrument. 

My 6, 3, is to leave. 

My 10, 8, 7, 1, is a string instrument. 

My 9, 7,.5, 1, is to support. 

My whole is an instrument that reproduces 
sound, 

Exoisp Doran. 


WORDS WITH DOUBLE MEANING. 


I am a fruit, I am also to join in couples. 
I am a flower, I am also a color. 

I am an evergreen tree, I am also to lan, 
I am a hall of justice, 1 am also to woo. 

I am one of the seasons, I am also a leap. 
I am what the sun does, I am also to polish, 
I am to encounter, I am also a food. 

I am to fasten a dress, I am also to steal. 


ish. 


forth. 
Moxie CENTER, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In lace, but not in race. 

In oar, but not in care. 

In navy, but not in estate. 

In graduate, but not in school, 

In state, but not in law. 

In tent, but not in rain. 

In heart, but not in last. 

In event, but not in hill. 

In eight, but not in six. 

In notable, but not in duke. 

My whole is a famous general. _ 
Henry A. JENKs. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


CLEaANsine and fashion. 
Not high and a measure. 
Part of the body and a river crossing. 
Deep places and a town. 
Beautiful and a place of defence. 
Angry and a boy. 
To cut and opposite of sea. 
A boy’s name and fashion. 
Candid and a place of defence. 
To grind the teeth and a village. 
A large animal. ; 
A boy’s name and a village. 

<. . Selected, 


DIAMOND’ PUZZLE RIDDLE. 


A CONSONANT is my beginning. _ 

When I wearied of standing, my second; 

A box for my treasures is surely my third; 

I leave you to guess the remarkable word. 

A drink, that is said to be soothing and good, 
Is my fourth, when one is in shadowy mood; 
My fifth and my first are exactly the same 


Oh, read me my riddle, and send me its name. _ 


FRANK SMITH. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 1. 


Square Worp. MAY 
AND 

¥ Ds 

Entema I.—Boston Harbor. 

Enrtema II.—Longfellow. 
Cross-Worp EniegmMa.—Agamemnon. 


Puzzte Porm.—Coat of tan. 


= ; ae 
Liberty 7s not the right of one, but of all. 
HERBERT SPENCER. 
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I am a large stone, I am also to move back and 
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